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than two apprentices at a time *; and the Statute of Appren*
tices (1563) compelled every master in the cloth-making,
tailoring and shoe-making industries who had three appren-
tices to employ a journeyman 2.
Conflicting       In the main, however, the decisive factor in the deter-
mination of gild policy was the interests not of the apprentices
or journeymen but of the masters :  yet the masters them-
selves were divided in their aims.   At Coventry, as we have
seen, they apparently desired to push their trade and draw
freely upon an unlimited supply of labour.   More commonly
they displayed a jealous reluctance to admit potential rivals
into a share of the gild monopoly.   The craft of Leather-
sellers in London (1482) made their members pay a fine for
every one of their apprentices;  and the reason comes out
in their complaint that when apprentices had served their
term, they refused to become servants to their masters " for
reasonable wages as their masters did before them ", but
set up as masters on their own8.   Apart from their jealousy
of the stranger who sought admission into their privileged
ranks, the craft gilds did all in their power to prevent the
growth of industrial capitalism among their own members4.
They discouraged initiative on the part of the more enter-
prising craftsmen, who were ambitious to pass their com-
petitors in the race and become large employers of labour.
The underlying principle of the gild regime was order rather
than progress, stability rather than expansion ; and the rule
which limited the number of apprentices a master might
employ was the counterpart of the rule which limited com-
petition  among  the  gild-brethren  in   other   directions5.
Nevertheless, there was perhaps some truth in the defence
that apprentices were becoming too numerous and over-
crowding the gild to the detriment of all.   The London
Girdlers alleged in 1435 " that nowadays there is so great
abundance of apprentices in the said craft,  that many
freemen of the craft" were without employment and re-
duced to " become water-bearers and labourers, and some
1 Statutes, ii. 636.                                             a Ibid. iv. part i. 420.
8 Black, The Leathersellers' Company, 39-40.
* Infra, p. 480.                                                 s jnfrUt pp. 346-347.